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energy, Miss Dix investigated further and presented her findings
to the public. In time she influenced the legislatures of 20 states
to establish or improve 30 mental institutions. Addressing a
"memorial" to Congress she described the appalling conditions:
she had seen "more than 9000 idiots, epileptics and insane in
the United States, destitute of appropriate care and protection
. . . bound with galling chains, bowed beneath fetters and
heavy iron balls attached to drag-chains, lacerated with ropes,
scourged with rods and terrified beneath storms of execration
and cruel blowrs; now subject to jibes and scorn and torturing
tricks; now abandoned to the most outrageous violations."
Indefatigable Miss Dix carried her crusade to Europe. She
succeeded in establishing numerous mental institutions, notably
in Scotland. Her influence became world-wide. It extended to
prison reform and work with mental defectives, besides the men-
tally diseased. Seldom has one person put across so vast a social
reform as Dorothea Dix.
Clifford Beers and Mental Hygiene
Early in the present century CLIFFORD W. BEERS, a patient in
a mental hospital, noted in his lucid moments the shocking stu-
pidity, inefficiency, and ill-advised treatment of patients which
still characterized our institutions. Later he recovered and left
the hospital. In a book called A Mind That Found Itself he
describes his experiences. Beers was able to interest a number
of famous people, such as William James and Theodore Roose-
velt, in his plan to reform conditions in mental hospitals.
Out of his work grew the "mental hygiene movement," dedi-
cated to improving the personnel and procedures in our hospitals
for the insane. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene,
now international in scope, has expanded its work to include the
prevention of mental disease. Many child guidance clinics that
deal with personality and behavior problems have been set up